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As  you  know,  you  have  to  go  to  war  with  the  Army  you  have,  not  the 
Army  you  want. 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld 
9  December  2004 

The  Former  secretary  of  defense’s  comment  about  the  state  of  armored 
vehicles  in  Iraq  captures  a  critical,  if  sometimes  forgotten,  truth  about  the 
future  force  structure  of  the  US  military:  the  choices  we  make  today  affect 
how  the  nation  will  fight  tomorrow.  Additionally,  radical  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  armed  forces  could  influence  the  types  of  adversaries  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  confront  in  the  future.  In  the  face  of  the 
ongoing  struggle  in  Iraq  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  these  truths  and,  instead, 
focus  on  the  immediate  situation.  Nonetheless,  hidden  among  contempo¬ 
rary  arguments  about  numbers  of  troops  or  types  of  weapons  needed  to 
fight  and  win  a  counterinsurgency  are  unexamined  ideas  about  the  nature 
and  future  of  warfare,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  nature  of  a  specific  future  conflict,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  as¬ 
sumptions  that  underlie  such  visions.1 

In  fact,  much  of  what  we  read  and  hear  about  the  future  of  war  rests  on 
a  belief  that  tomorrow  will  be  a  repeat  of  today.  That  is,  small  numbers 
of  highly  deadly,  very  capable  US  forces  will  take  on  smaller,  largely  out- 
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gunned  opponents  either  in  conventional  combat  or  in  battles  with  ter¬ 
rorists  or  insurgents.  There  is  truth  to  these  observations,  but  they  might 
be  truer  if  the  caveat  “for  the  time  being”  had  been  added.  The  truth  is, 
we  cannot  bet  on  fighting  only  today’s  enemy  in  the  future,  particularly 
when  we  extend  the  future  out  25  or  50  years.  What  we  do  know  about 
the  future  is  that  states  have  often  misgauged  it.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  there  is  no  finer  example  than  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  force  of  just  331,000  and  a  budget  that  amounted  to  only  2.4 
percent  of  the  British  gross  national  product  (GNP)  “safeguarded  an  em¬ 
pire  that  covered  25  percent  of  the  globe.”2  Yet,  by  focusing  on  such  op¬ 
erations  the  British  neglected  the  challenges  of  fighting  a  great  power  and 
helped  invite  German  aggression  in  1914  and  1939  at  a  staggering  cost.3 
The  same  might  be  happening  today.  As  analysts  continue  to  focus  on  the 
challenges  posed  by  terrorists  and  insurgents,  they  overlook  or  downplay  a 
real  danger  that  might  lie  ahead:  namely,  war  among  the  great  powers.  The 
Zeitgeist  of  our  day  tells  us  that  great-power  war  is  dead,  but  is  it  really? 

Before  answering  that  question,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  the  demise 
of  great-power  war  is  morally  uplifting,  which  is  why  it  appeals  to  the 
“better  angels  of  our  nature.”  Even  within  military  circles,  where  hard- 
headed  analysis  is  the  order  of  the  day,  a  heady  consensus  has  emerged 
around  the  notion  that  war  has  changed.  In  The  Pentagons  New  Map,  a 
book  widely  read  both  by  insiders  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  general  public, 
Thomas  Barnett  argues  that  “big  wars  are  out,  small  wars  are  in.”  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  “state-on-state  war  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
dinosaur.”4  Similarly,  Thomas  Hammes  in  The  Sling  and  the  Stone  makes 
the  case  that  the  “strategic  concepts,  operational  execution,  and  tactical 
techniques  of  fourth-generation  warfare  require  major  changes  in  the  way 
we  think”  about  war  and  peace.5  This  view  of  war,  which  is  closer  in  com¬ 
parison  to  a  giant  versus  a  pygmy  than  a  new  way  of  war,  incorrectly  and 
dangerously  assumes  away  the  potential  of  great-power  wars  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  these  authors  seem  to  believe  that  the  United  States  will  re¬ 
main,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  hegemonic.  The  idea  of  hegemony 
is  an  old  one,  but  the  term  can  be  misleading.  Generally,  it  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  state  most  capable,  in  terms  of  economic  and  military  strength, 
to  organize  relations  among  other  states.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  this  state  can  do  all  it  wants  all  of  the  time;  no  state  can  do  that.  That 
the  United  States  carries  wide  sway  over  events  throughout  the  world  is 
not  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  a  global  hegemon.  True  global  hegemony 
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is  hard  to  come  by.  The  Ancient  Greeks  were  certainly  hegemonic  in  their 
relatively  small  region  of  the  world.  The  Romans  were,  too,  on  a  much 
grander  scale.  Even  Britain  enjoyed  wide  latitude  in  the  comings  and  go¬ 
ings  of  other  nations,  yet  it  could  not  get  its  way  within  the  rebellious 
American  colonies.  From  1776  to  1783,  Britain’s  primary  military  prob¬ 
lem  remained  how  to  conquer  a  country  as  vast  as  North  America  without 
engaging  in  a  vaster  military  and  economic  campaign  that  was  beyond  her 
logistical  and  manpower  capacities  to  sustain.6  With  an  ongoing  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  one  sees  similarities  with  the  United  States.  No  doubt, 
the  United  States  enjoys  regional  hegemony  with  a  docile  Canada  to  its 
north  and  a  complacent  Mexico  to  its  south.  However,  even  this  hege¬ 
mony  is  relative  as  recent  events  in  Venezuela  and  other  parts  of  Latin 
America  attest.  The  uncomfortable  fact  is  that  American  leadership  is  not 
as  attractive  or  as  powerful  as  we  once  thought. 

Nonetheless,  throughout  the  world,  the  idea  of  a  great-power  war  oc¬ 
curring  anytime  soon,  or  even  at  all,  seems  anachronistic.  After  some  60 
years  of  peace,  European  nations,  especially  Germany  and  France,  are  in¬ 
tent  on  building  a  more  united,  peaceful  Europe.7  In  Asia,  though  the 
rifts  between  China,  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Japan  exist,  the  current  prospects 
for  large-scale  war  appear  to  be  remote.8  Within  the  United  States,  the 
idea  of  fighting  a  large-scale  war  seems  equally  farfetched;  here,  talk  of  a 
peer  competitor  draws  mockery  from  some  and  scorn  from  others.9  By 
most  accounts,  great-power  war  is  unthinkable,  but  is  it  really?  And,  if  so, 
what  evidence  exists  to  support  such  a  strong  claim?  It  is  important  to  be 
clear — many  of  the  arguments  presented  here  are  not  new.  Indeed,  most 
have  a  long  history  within  the  study  of  history  and  international  politics 
and  are  familiar  to  academic  specialists  in  these  fields.  In  light  of  claims 
being  discussed  today,  however,  it  is  important  for  generalists  to  be  as 
equally  familiar,  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  we  take  up  our  task. 

Typically,  the  arguments  used  to  consign  great-power  war  to  the  dustbin 
of  history  rest  on  a  cosmology  of  interrelated  and  highly  optimistic  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  the  relationship  among  technology,  economics,  democracy, 
norms,  and  military  affairs.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  these  ideas  are  not 
just  academic  musings.  They  have  already  taken  hold  and  form  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  United  States’  transformation  efforts — a  set  of  reforms  that 
have  influenced  policy  decisions,  which  will  affect  the  nation  for  years  to 
come — launching  what  one  analyst  calls  a  “radical  restructuring  of  US  de¬ 
fense  policy  that  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.”10  The  necessity  or  desire 
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to  transform  America’s  military  ultimately  rests  with  policy  makers,  but  it  is 
high  time  that  scholars  question  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  wellspring 
of  belief  that  the  era  of  great-power  war  has  ended,  lest  we  find  ourselves 
going  to  war  with  a  military  that  we  do  not  want. 

This  examination  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  considers  the 
events  of  September  1 1  and  the  effects  that  they  did  and  did  not  have  on 
international  politics.  The  second  looks  at  the  relationship  between  tech¬ 
nology  and  deterrence.  The  third  section  focuses  on  the  supposed  pacify¬ 
ing  effect  of  economics  on  state  behavior,  while  the  fourth  does  the  same 
for  democracy.  The  final  section  considers  the  trendy  notion  that  great- 
power  war  is  going  the  way  of  slavery — that  is,  war  is  becoming  norma- 
tively  prohibited.  At  the  outset  we  should  be  clear — the  question  is  not 
whether  technology,  economics,  democracy,  or  ethical  norms  put  a  brake 
on  war.  In  some  cases  they  do.  Rather  the  issue  is,  does  any  one  of  these 
make  great-power  war  unthinkable?  In  the  end,  while  all  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  remain  appealing  in  theory,  in  practice  they  are  at  best  optimistic; 
at  their  worst  they  are  unrealistic. 

September  I  I  and  International  Politics 

“Were  living  in  a  whole  new  world,”  is  the  central  claim  of  those  who 
tout  the  idea  that  the  attacks  of  September  1 1  changed  international  poli¬ 
tics.11  Yet,  to  claim  that  the  world  has  changed  is  not  particularly  illumi¬ 
nating.  Instead,  one  must  show  how  the  world  has  changed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  living  in  a  different  world.  With  the  Cold  War  over,  we 
have  seen  an  end  to  superpower  rivalry.  The  conclusion  of  this  50-year 
standoff  has  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  international  politics.  By  radi¬ 
cally  altering  the  balance  of  power,  and  hence  the  balance  of  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces,  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War  produced  systemic 
effects  which  made  the  world  less  vulnerable  to  catastrophic  nuclear  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attacks  that  brought  down  the  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter  and  damaged  the  Pentagon  killed  thousands,  but  they  did  not  change 
the  balance  of  power,  nor  have  they  dramatically  increased  the  possibilities 
of  another  catastrophic  attack.  True,  these  events  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  possibility  of  terror  attacks,  but  they  have  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time  and  are  not  likely  to  disappear  anytime  soon.  Interestingly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War  helped  create  the  conditions  necessary 
to  set  in  motion  the  kinds  of  terror  attacks  we  have  recently  witnessed  and 
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are  primarily  concerned  with.  As  a  vast  portion  of  Central  Asia  crawled 
out  from  under  Soviet  domination,  strategic  pockets  opened,  allowing 
those  like  Osama  bin  Laden  to  rush  in.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
same  systemic  effects  that  reduced  the  chance  of  nuclear  war  between  the 
superpowers  have  increased  the  likelihood  of  terror  attacks  elsewhere. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  events  of  September  1 1  have  had  no  effect. 
The  acts  shocked  much  of  the  world,  and  states  have  altered  many  aspects 
of  the  way  they  do  business.  Neither  domestic  nor  international  travel 
may  ever  be  the  same  again.  Likewise,  concerns  over  homeland  security 
will  affect — and  even  dominate — citizens’  behavior  over  the  coming  years. 
But  while  changes  in  travel  and  homeland  security  may  dominate  political 
discourse  in  the  short  term,  it  is  war — or  more  specifically  the  threat  of 
great-power  war — that  could  prove  to  be  the  biggest  danger  in  the  years 
ahead.  Why?  Because  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  world  is  still  made  up  of 
states,  large  and  small,  that  must  look  out  for  themselves.  In  such  a  world, 
where  there  is  no  world  government  to  protect  states  from  the  harmful 
intentions  of  others,  survival  is  the  name  of  the  game,  and  nothing  has 
threatened  the  survival  of  states  more  than  great-power  war.12 

In  the  past  200  years  great-power  war  has  decimated  empires,  laid  waste 
to  countries,  and  claimed  over  60  million  lives  with  an  unmatched  ferocity. 
All  told,  Napoleon’s  wars  and  the  Crimean,  Franco-Prussian,  and  Russo- 
Turkish  wars  claimed  perhaps  two  to  three  million  combatants.  This,  while 
significant,  pales  in  comparison  to  the  nine  million  soldiers  and  untold  mil¬ 
lions  of  civilians  who  died  as  a  result  of  World  War  I,  or  the  50  million 
men,  women,  and  children  who  perished  in  World  War  II.  In  Korea,  the 
world’s  first  limited  great-power  war  in  the  nuclear  age,  nearly  three  million 
fell  in  the  shadows  of  the  superpowers.  All  of  these  are  colossal  numbers  by 
today’s  standards.  For  example,  625  people  died  as  a  result  of  international 
terrorism  in  2003;  35  were  Americans.  This  figure  is  less  than  the  725  killed 
during  2002. 13  It  should  be  clear,  terrorism  is  a  weapon  of  the  weak,  and 
as  these  numbers  indicate,  terrorists  have  incredible  will  but  not  incredible 
power.  Until  such  time  as  terrorists  can  match  the  power  of  the  state,  the 
biggest  dangers  in  the  world  will  continue  to  stem  from  the  strongest  pow¬ 
ers,  the  smallest  from  the  weaker  ones.  This  is  not  meant  to  downplay  the 
importance  of  deterring  acts  of  terror  or  stopping  terrorists  from  acquiring 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD).  The  thought  of  Osama  bin  Laden 
with  WMDs  is  truly  terrifying.  It  is  important  to  point  out,  however,  that 
should  the  day  come  when  terrorists  like  bin  Laden  gain  access  to  WMDs, 
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they  will,  in  all  likelihood,  acquire  them  from  men  or  women  who  live  in 
states.  Despite  arguments  to  the  contrary,  states  remain  important  actors 
in  international  life  because  they  monopolize  the  most  destructive  power 
in  the  world.  Although  the  events  of  September  1 1  shocked  the  world  and 
changed  some  of  the  ways  in  which  states  do  business,  they  have  done  little 
to  alter  the  nature  of  international  politics  and  virtually  nothing  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  great-power  war. 

Technology  Will  Not  Deter  Great- Power  War 

Another  line  of  reasoning  suggesting  that  great-power  war  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  often  begins  with  a  statement  asserting  that  improved  methods 
of  waging  war  have  created  unbearable  costs,  the  likes  of  which  we  have 
never  seen.14  Furthermore,  these  costs  are  unambiguous  and  transparent, 
clear  to  everyone  with  any  interest  in  aggression.  No  doubt,  technological 
shifts  have  continuously  altered  the  methods  of  war — the  machine  gun, 
the  submarine,  and  the  airplane  changed  the  way  of  war,  and  nuclear 
weapons,  some  argue,  raised  both  the  psychological  and  physical  costs 
of  war  to  a  level  most  states  are  unwilling  to  pay.  There  is  truth  to  these 
observations.  Nuclear  weapons  contributed  to  the  long  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War.  What  is  often 
overlooked,  however,  is  that  nuclear  weapons  also  gave  the  superpowers 
many  opportunities  to  vent  their  aggressions,  including  the  practice  of 
coercive  diplomacy,  military  interventions,  and  proxy  wars. 1 1  Yet,  deter¬ 
rence  held.  Why? 

Although  nuclear  weapons  played  a  role  in  keeping  the  superpowers  in 
check,  political  arrangements,  the  by-product  of  the  distribution  of  nuclear 
power  among  the  two  key  protagonists,  also  loomed  large.16  Deterrence  was 
also  simplified  because  there  were  essentially  only  two  players  in  the  game.17 
The  superpowers  could  accurately  gauge  each  other’s  responses  and  calcu¬ 
late  risks  more  easily  because  they  only  had  to  focus  on  each  other.  While 
there  were  plenty  of  other  problems  to  contend  with,  at  the  end  of  the  day 
policy  makers  only  had  to  truly  worry  about  the  actions  of  one  state.  There 
was  no  third  superpower  to  appeal  to,  no  balancer  capable  of  reconciling 
differences.  In  short,  bipolarity  increased  the  freedom  of  action  between  the 
superpowers,  enabling  them  to  balance  against  one  another  and  making  it 
clear  what  the  other  side  was  doing.18  That  nuclear  weapons  sustained  the 
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Cold  War  peace  is  not  denied  here,  but,  in  the  end,  the  political  structure 
that  resulted  from  them  mattered  more  than  the  weapons  themselves. 

Although  nuclear  weapons  are  no  longer  the  centerpiece  of  deterrence, 
there  are  those  who  still  insist  weapons  matter  more  than  political  ar¬ 
rangements  and  who  put  their  faith  in  technology  and  the  Revolution  in 
Military  Affairs.19  Improvements  in  information,  precision,  and  stealth 
have  increased  the  ability  to  use  force  in  an  offensive  manner  and  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  During  the  Gulf  War,  the  F-l  17A  fighter-bomber  flew  only 
2  percent  of  US  sorties  but  accounted  for  40  percent  of  the  damage  done 
to  strategic  targets.  Furthermore,  the  F-l  17’s  effectiveness  vastly  exceeded 
other  aircraft.  For  example,  F-lllEs  using  unguided  Mk-82  bombs  de¬ 
stroyed  two  targets  in  12  sorties  with  168  bombs,  while  F-l  17s  struck  26 
targets  in  their  12  sorties  with  28  precision-guided  weapons.20  In  Afghani¬ 
stan,  the  introduction  of  US  airpower,  together  with  special  operations 
forces  troops  on  the  ground,  tipped  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  Northern  Al¬ 
liance  against  the  Taliban,  breaking  up  a  brutal  and  wasteful  stalemate  on 
the  battlefield  that  had  great  similarity  to  the  trenches  of  WWT.  During 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  precision  attacks  pummeled  Iraqi  Republican 
Guard  tank  divisions  as  they  tried  to  move  under  the  cover  of  a  blinding 
sandstorm.21 

These  are  remarkable  results  by  any  standard,  but  a  more  pressing  con¬ 
cern  ought  to  be  whether  advanced  conventional  technologies  produce 
the  kinds  of  political  structures  necessary  to  enhance  deterrence.22  That  is 
an  open  and  important  question.  On  the  one  hand,  one  might  conclude 
that  the  United  States  has  already  achieved  conventional  deterrence,  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  no  state  appears  to  be  seriously  thinking  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  at  least  conventionally.  Indeed,  the  entire  asymmet¬ 
ric  debate  runs  on  this  logic.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
advanced  conventional  technologies,  by  themselves,  are  not  as  stabilizing 
as  nuclear  weapons  and,  therefore,  may  not  enhance  deterrence.  Indeed, 
as  conventional  weapons  become  stealthier,  deterrence  may  become  more 
difficult.  For  example,  the  emphasis  on  speed  and  lethality,  which  are  only 
two  characteristics  of  advanced  conventional  weapons,  may  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  escalation  break  points  which  would  allow  time  for  an  enemy 
to  reconsider  its  actions  and,  perhaps,  back  down.  Lightning-fast  com¬ 
munications  technologies  only  further  complicate  matters  because  they 
heighten  the  expectation  that  something  can  and,  therefore,  must  be  done 
instantly.  In  short,  because  of  their  offensive  nature,  advanced  technologies 
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may  complicate  diplomatic  initiatives  to  resolve  conflicts  short  of  war,  ren¬ 
dering  their  deterrent  attributes  irrelevant.  In  the  end,  political  arrange¬ 
ments  matter,  and  the  deterrent  effect  of  any  weapon  should  be  evaluated 
within  the  context  of  the  structure  of  the  international  system.23 

Today,  the  international  system  seems  to  be  transitioning  from  unipolarity  to 
multipolarity,  where  three  or  more  great  powers  will  compete  and  con¬ 
tend.  As  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  reminds  us,  historic  global  change  can 
come  quickly  but  only  somewhat  predictably.  That  is,  while  history  indi¬ 
cates  that  states  will  balance  against  one  another,  it  offers  little  in  the  way 
of  predicting  when  power  transitions  like  the  one  that  occurred  in  1989 
will  take  place.  Who  are  the  contenders  that  will  shape  the  future  of  inter¬ 
national  politics?  Germany  and  China  are  certainly  candidates.  With  a 
population  of  82  million  and  a  GNP  of  2.2  trillion  dollars,  Germany  out¬ 
strips  all  of  the  other  European  powers.  France  is  second  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  59  million  and  a  GNP  of  1.47  trillion  dollars.  The  United  King¬ 
dom,  Italy,  and  Russia  all  fall  behind.  In  Asia,  China  is  the  rising  power 
with  a  GNP  of  1.18  trillion  dollars  and  a  population  of  1.24  billion.  If 
China  managed  to  equal  South  Korea’s  per  capita  GNP,  the  Chinese  GNP 
would  be  10.6  trillion  dollars.  If  it  had  just  half  of  Japan’s  the  figure  would 
rise  to  20.6  trillion,  and  if  China’s  per  capita  equaled  Japan’s  it  would  soar 
to  40.08  trillion.  In  short,  China  has  the  potential  to  surpass  the  United 
States,  which  leads  the  world  with  a  GNP  of  7.9  trillion  dollars.24  This  is 
certainly  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  potential  competitors,  but  it  does 
indicate  potential  future  trends. 

As  Germany  and  China  continue  to  grow  economically  and  expand 
their  influence  in  Europe  and  Asia,  security  pressures  may  mount  inside 
both  countries.  As  they  seek  to  make  themselves  more  secure,  they  will 
likely  consider  expanding  their  military  forces — which  could,  in  turn, 
contribute  to  the  insecurity  of  others.  Contrary  to  optimistic  assertions, 
the  presence  of  new  offensive,  conventional  technologies  in  such  a  world 
may  not  enhance  deterrence.  Why?  As  alluded  to  above,  conventional 
weapons  do  not  seem  to  produce  the  same  deterrent  effects  as  nuclear 
ones.  Nuclear  weapons,  by  their  very  nature,  are  so  destructive  everyone 
but  the  insane  grasps  their  deterrent  potential.25  Further,  as  our  experience 
with  nuclear  deterrence  suggests,  it  is  easier  to  achieve  and  enhance  when 
there  are  fewer  players  in  the  game.  Small  numbers  clarify  relationships 
and,  as  a  result,  reduce  the  dangers  of  miscalculation  and  overreaction.26 
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In  such  a  world,  states  competing  for  power  can  do  one  of  three  things: 
build  their  own  military  forces  to  strengthen  their  relative  position;  add  to 
their  power  through  alliances;  or  withhold  their  power,  thus  weakening 
opponents.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  superpowers  chose  the  first  option 
and  sought  to  maintain  the  balance  by  building  up  conventional  and  nu¬ 
clear  forces  that  could  both  fight  and  deter  war.  This  is  an  expensive  policy 
affordable  to  only  the  greatest  of  powers,  which  is  why  states,  in  a  world 
of  three  or  more  great  powers,  often  choose  from  options  two  and  three 
and  rely  on  alliances.  In  themselves,  alliances  are  not  a  cause  for  alarm  or 
a  cause  of  war,  but  they  do  increase  interdependence,  decrease  interaction 
opportunities  among  states,  and  increase  the  likelihood  of  wider  wars 
should  war  come.  Tight  alliance  systems,  such  as  the  Triple  Entente  and 
the  Triple  Alliance  mutual  defense  pacts  that  existed  in  Europe  before 
World  War  I,  are  especially  dangerous  because  they  increase  the  incentives 
for  preventive  war  which,  while  local  at  the  outset,  can  spread  quickly 
through  the  alliance  structure. 

Extending  this  logic  to  existing  conditions  today,  we  ought  to  expect  an 
alliance  structure  to  emerge  that  will  balance  against  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  there  are  already  signs  of  what  some  analysts  are  calling  soft  balanc¬ 
ing.27  Indeed,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  sought  to  balance  against  the  United  States  using  the 
most  effective  means  available — the  United  Nations.  In  the  future,  China 
and  Russia  might  cooperate  with  each  other  to  check  American  power  in 
Asia.  Should  that  occur,  India  would,  in  all  likelihood,  grow  even  closer 
to  the  United  States  to  check  a  Chinese-Russian-dominated  South  Asia. 
Should  US  forces  leave  Germany,  a  European  security  arrangement  may 
emerge,  which  could  potentially  include  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  However,  should  that  fail  to  materialize,  an  equally  likely  sce¬ 
nario  would  be  a  German-Franco  security  pact,  which  could  leave  Britain 
vulnerable.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  make  a  collective  leap  of  faith  and  assume 
that  this  vulnerability  will  always  take  the  form  of  something  other  than 
coercive  diplomacy  or  preventive  attack,  something  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  optimism  that  surrounds  the  hope  that  the  al¬ 
liances  of  today  will  extend  into  the  future  ought  to  be  hedged. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  preventive  war  has  long  been  feared 
among  great  powers.  Less  than  100  years  ago,  in  1914,  with  the  rise  of  Ger¬ 
man  power,  the  relative  position  of  Britain  and  France  declined.  Ethnic  ten¬ 
sions  inside  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  stemming  from  Serbian  nation- 
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alism,  threatened  the  stability  of  that  empire  as  well  as  of  the  alliance  system 
itself.  Responding  to  what  was  thought  to  be  local  pressures,  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  launched  a  preventive  war  against  Serbia,  which  was  believed  would 
quell  Serb  nationalism.  As  a  result,  a  seemingly  local  conflict  erupted  into 
the  unthinkable  and  ushered  in  the  twentieth  century’s  first  global  war. 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  to  believe  that  advances  in  conventional 
weapons  technology  can  stop  such  slides  to  war.  For  example,  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Finited  States  came  perilously  close  to  launch¬ 
ing  a  preemptive  strike  against  Cuba  with  the  hopes  of  destroying  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles  as  well  as  halting  Soviet  aggression  in  the  hemisphere. 
Had  the  crisis  taken  that  trajectory,  the  Soviets  might  have  followed  with 
an  attack  on  American  bases  in  Turkey.  Presumably,  US  forces  would  have 
responded,  perhaps  with  a  nuclear  strike,  and  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange 
could  have  resulted.28  In  October  1962,  the  great  powers  came  close  to 
world  war  despite  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  truly  revolu¬ 
tionized  military  affairs.  How  was  war  avoided?  President  Kennedy  chose 
a  decidedly  political  option,  electing  to  blockade  Cuba  rather  than  to  in¬ 
vade  or  attack  her.  In  effect,  peace  became  an  extension  of  politics.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  fear  of  nuclear  war  tempered  Kennedy’s  decision,  but  so  did  the 
ability  to  focus  on  only  one  adversary.  Yet,  the  world  still  came  close  to  a 
nuclear  exchange.29 

Globalization  Will  Not  Bring  Eternal  Peace 

Some  authors  focus  on  technology  for  another  reason — the  growing  inter¬ 
connectedness  commonly  called  globalization — and  its  peaceful  attributes. 
Few  issues  have  captured  the  attention  of  policy  makers  and  pundits  like 
globalization.  During  the  Clinton  years,  the  word  globalization  meant 
more  than  a  mere  shift  in  economic  policies;  it  was  transforming  state 
relations  and  remaking  international  politics  right  before  our  very  eyes. 
One  cannot  deny  that  globalization  is  occurring.  Foreign  trade,  travel, 
and  communication  seem  to  be  changing  the  world  into  an  open,  global 
trading  bazaar  for  goods  and  services  where  war  among  the  great  powers 
appears  less  and  less  likely.  But  while  international  economics  might  be 
changing,  international  politics  are  not.  The  world  remains  an  anarchic 
place  where  states  must  look  out  for  themselves. 

Economic  interdependence  does  bring  nations  closer  together,  but  inter¬ 
dependence  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  altering  the  basic  nature  of 
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international  relations,  which  deals  in  the  currency  of  politics,  not  eco¬ 
nomics.  Globalists  fail  to  see  this  because  they  misconstrue  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  peace  and  economics,  or  cause  and  effect.  International  peace, 
which  is  underwritten  by  the  great  powers,  produces  interdependence — 
and  not  the  other  way  around.30 

Globalists  have  long  argued  that  trade  promotes  peace.  Norman  Angell 
in  The  Great  Illusion  contended  that  economic  interests  would  usurp  politi¬ 
cal  interests  because  the  world  of  1914  was  becoming  more  prosperous  and 
peaceful.31  Thomas  Friedman  in  his  national  bestseller,  The  World  is  Flat, 
makes  a  similar  case,  believing  that  the  world  in  which  we  are  now  living  is 
tied  together  economically  and  electronically.32  Barnett  makes  the  strongest 
argument,  prophesying  that  “extending  globalization’s  rule  sets  lead  ulti¬ 
mately  to  less  violence”  and  that  failing  to  do  so  “forfeits  globalization’s 
promise  of  eternal  peace.”33  As  lofty  and  appealing  as  these  ideas  might  seem 
in  theory,  they  have  never  worked  in  practice  because  interdependence  has 
failed  to  produce  peace.  Instead,  it  has  produced  insecurity. 

Consider  Europe  prior  to  World  War  I.  Before  that  war,  many  be¬ 
lieved  that  increases  in  trade,  travel,  and  communication  were  making 
war  improbable.  A  new  cosmopolitanism — characterized  by  the  univer¬ 
sal  language  movement  Esperanto — was  transforming  the  old  world  into 
something  new.  This  new  world  would  be  one  characterized  by  an  ever- 
increasing  quality  of  life.  Certainly  the  increase  in  trade  among  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  indicated  a  new  interdependence.34  In  fact,  global 
trading  was  the  order  of  the  day.  According  to  one  expert,  “In  relation  to 
output,  exports  of  both  merchandise  and  capital  reached  volumes  not  seen 
again  until  the  1980s.”35  Likewise,  the  technology  of  that  time  played  a 
role  as  the  steam  engine,  locomotive,  and  telegraph  brought  people  closer 
together.  But  as  increases  in  trade,  travel,  and  communication  increas¬ 
ingly  intertwined  Europeans,  suspicions  and  antagonisms  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  balance  of  power  drove  them  further  apart.  In  the  end,  the 
nations  of  Europe  became  more  insecure  as  interdependencies  tightened. 

Germany’s  experience  illustrates  this  trend.  In  1913,  44  percent  of  its 
foreign  investment  was  in  Europe.  Yet,  as  Germany’s  economy  became 
more  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  continent,  it  became  less  secure.  As 
it  grew  economically,  it  developed  labor  and  capital  shortages — helping 
to  propel  Germany  to  war.  As  late  as  1911,  Germany  was  drafting  only 
53  percent  of  its  available  candidates  compared  to  France’s  84  percent.36 
Similarly,  the  cost  of  naval  armaments  strained  Berlin’s  ability  to  keep 
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pace  with  its  ambitious  arms  buildup.  The  cost  of  three  armored  capital 
ships  rose  from  4.5  million  marks  in  1893  to  9.6  million  in  1898,  while 
France  and  Britain  saw  similar  increases.37  What  was  the  result  of  all  of 
this?  Fear,  as  Germany  could  not  muster  the  men  it  needed  to  fulfill  its 
security  requirements  as  laid  out  in  the  Schlieffen  Plan.  Interdependence 
did  not  make  the  Germans  feel  safer.  The  changes  that  came  about  inside 
Germany  to  ensure  security — reliance  on  reserves,  incentives  to  mobilize, 
offensive  doctrines,  and  a  deliberate  exaggeration  of  rival  states’  capabili¬ 
ties — did  not  result  in  peace.  Instead,  they  resulted  in  war.  In  this  case, 
interdependence  created  perceived  vulnerabilities.  That  a  state  gains  in 
an  economic  transaction  is  never  the  issue.  The  issue  is  always  who  gains 
more.38  In  the  case  of  Germany,  while  foreign  investment  grew,  feelings  of 
insecurity  in  relation  to  the  other  great  powers  rose  as  well. 

In  general,  the  relationship  between  interdependence  and  peace  might 
be  more  apparent  than  real.  On  the  eve  of  the  Great  War,  the  European 
economy  was  more  integrated  than  ever  before.  Yet,  war  came.  Why?  Some 
think  war  was  the  result  of  nationalistic  pressures  mounting  in  the  Balkans. 
Others  argue  that  the  war  was  a  horrible  mistake,  a  failure  of  leadership. 
Both  are  partially  correct.  However,  the  underlying  cause  of  WWT  was  the 
changing  nature  of  the  balance  of  power,  a  shift  that  was  exacerbated  by 
the  increasing  interdependence  of  the  great  powers.  Second,  the  idea  that 
cosmopolitanism — a  result  of  trade,  travel,  and  communication — produces 
peace  also  seems  to  be  incorrect.  The  cosmopolitanism  that  existed  within 
Europe — along  with  the  Esperanto  movement — vanished  as  men  raced 
off  to  answer  their  home  states’  calls  for  mobilization.  Lastly,  the  idea  that 
war  results  from  ignorance  or  want  is  also  misguided.  While  it  is  true  that 
ignorant  people  fight  wars  and  poor  people  fight  wars,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  well-educated,  rich  countries  that  have  the 
resources  and  the  power  to  wage  the  deadliest  wars.  What  conclusions  can 
be  drawn?  In  1914,  war  came  to  Europe  in  spite  of  high  levels  of  economic 
interdependence.  Today,  as  globalization  continues  to  occur,  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  wonder  if  great-power  war  will  find  a  way.  If  the  past  is  any  guide, 
interdependence,  alone,  cannot  guarantee  peace. 

Democracies  Will  Not  Guarantee  Tranquility 

A  third  reason  cited  by  many  who  believe  that  war  among  the  great 
powers  is  unthinkable  has  to  do  with  democracy.  Democracy  has  had  an 
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impact  on  international  life;  it  has  both  caused  and  effected  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  liberal  capitalism.  No  doubt,  democracy  and  free-market  capital¬ 
ism  have  taken  hold  of  the  world,  and  the  apparent  peace  among  the 
world’s  democratic  states — both  large  and  small — constitutes  the  “closest 
thing  we  might  have  to  an  empirical  law  of  international  behavior.”39  Put 
simply,  democracies  do  not  fight  one  another.  Why  not? 

Some  believe  domestic  institutions  guard  against  the  bellicose  behaviors  of 
kings,  emperors,  or  tyrants.40  Democratic  leaders,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
self-preservation,  tend  to  hedge  against  risky  wars  because  their  own  fortunes 
are  tied  either  to  maintaining  the  status  quo  or  assuring  a  victory,  or  both. 
Others  are  convinced  that  democratic  states  seem  to  prefer  adjudication  and 
bargaining  to  fighting.41  In  short,  it  is  not  that  liberal  states  would  rather  trade 
than  invade,  as  interdependence  theory  suggests,  it  is  that  liberal  leaders  prefer 
to  “jaw,  jaw  rather  than  war,  war”  as  Churchill  might  have  put  it. 

As  compelling  as  both  explanations  might  seem,  neither  captures  the 
essence  of  great-power  politics,  and  neither  comes  close  to  accurately  de¬ 
scribing  what  a  democracy  is  like  when  it  goes  to  war.  Democracy,  as 
George  Kennan  put  it,  fights  in  anger.  Democracy  “fights  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  that  it  was  forced  to  go  to  war.  It  fights  to  punish  the  power  that  was 
rash  enough  and  hostile  enough  to  provoke  it — to  teach  it  a  lesson  it  will 
not  forget,  to  prevent  the  thing  from  happening  again.  Such  a  war  must  be 
carried  to  the  bitter  end.”'12  Democracy  also  fights  with  vengeance,  which 
is  why  democratic  wars  resemble  crusades,  characterized  by  unlimited 
means,  ultimate  ends,  and  popular  calls  for  unconditional  surrender. 

Above  all  else,  relations  between  democratic  states  are  not  by  default 
peaceful  because  democracies  are  states,  and  all  states,  presumably,  have 
interests,  not  the  least  of  which  is  survival.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  world 
of  states — be  they  democratic  or  otherwise — where  the  possibility  of  war 
does  not  exist  and  the  need  for  military  defenses  is  moot.  When  interests 
compete,  as  they  tend  to  do,  conflict  arises — regardless  of  the  form  of 
government.  War  is  the  extension  of  that  process.  Thus,  peace  among  the 
world’s  democracies  may  not,  by  default,  last  forever.  Democracies  have 
interests  that  will  inevitably  come  in  conflict  with  other  democracies.  In 
fact,  contrary  to  proponents  of  the  democratic-peace  thesis,  the  list  of 
wars  among  democracies  is  long.  Depending  on  how  one  chooses  to  de¬ 
fine  democracy  or  war,  or  both,  a  case  can  be  made  that  the  War  of  1812, 
the  American  Civil  War,  the  Boer  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
even  World  War  II  saw  democracies  fighting  against  other  democracies. 
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Encouraging  and  supporting  democracy  is  a  noble  goal  and  one  that  the 
United  States  will  no  doubt  continue  to  pursue,  but  we  should  not  hope 
that  doing  so  will  eliminate  great-power  war. 

Norms  Are  Not  Enough 

Lastly,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  norms  governing  the  accept¬ 
able  behavior  of  states  have  made  war  untenable,  comparing  the  change  in 
norms  about  war  to  views  towards  slavery.43  A  great  debate  rages  within  the 
halls  of  academia  regarding  the  role  norms  play  in  international  politics.44 
Some  think  norms  tame  state  behavior.  Often  attributed  to  institutions, 
which  do  lower  transaction  costs  between  states  by  establishing  formal  and 
informal  sets  of  rules,  norms  are  at  work  in  nearly  every  area  of  international 
cooperation.  From  the  environment  to  arms  control,  norms — not  inter¬ 
ests — explain  why  states  strike  bargains  with  one  another.  The  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  provides  both  economic  and  military  security  for  its  members.  The 
normative  result  of  this  arrangement  is  believed  to  be  a  peace-prone  Europe. 
In  sum,  those  who  think  war  has  become  obsolete  believe  that  war  among 
the  European  powers  is  unthinkable  not  because  of  military  capabilities, 
which  are  an  essential  element  of  deterrence,  but  because  war  is  considered 
to  be  a  “bad”  thing.  Others  remain  doubtful  as  to  the  power  of  institutions 
and  norms,  believing  the  structure  of  the  international  system  dictates  state 
behavior.  For  them,  NATO,  which  was  originally  designed  to  halt  Soviet 
aggression,  remains  intact  because  of  US  interests.  Put  simply,  if  the  United 
States  were  to  pull  out,  NATO  would  fold.  Of  course,  the  United  States  will 
not  pull  out  because  it  wants  to  remain  influential  within  Europe,  which  is 
why  current  plans  call  for  reducing  the  number  of  US  troops  in  Europe,  not 
eliminating  them  altogether. 

Essentially,  the  argument  about  norms  is  an  argument  about  power  and 
the  role  it  plays  in  international  life.  Edward  Hallet  Carr  observed,  “While 
politics  cannot  be  satisfactorily  defined  in  terms  of  power,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
power  is  always  an  essential  element  of  politics.”45  Thus,  when  states  seek  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  on  issues  like  postal  or  transport  services,  they 
are  working  what  can  be  called  “nonpolitical”  or  “technical”  issues.  When, 
however,  an  issue  arises  which  involves,  or  is  thought  to  involve,  the  power 
of  one  state  over  another,  the  matter  becomes  political.  In  a  very  real  way, 
those  who  advocate  the  importance  of  norms  downplay  the  importance 
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of  power.  For  norms  to  play  the  determining  role  in  international  politics 
would  require  a  politics  devoid  of  power.  That  is  never  the  case.  All  politics, 
as  Carr  argued  beautifully  in  The  Twenty  Years’  Crisis,  are  power  politics. 

Nonetheless,  those  who  argue  for  the  importance  of  norms  to  stop 
war  often  use  the  analogy  of  the  disappearance  of  slavery  because  it  be¬ 
came  normatively  wrong.  This  argument,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that 
slavery,  at  least  within  the  United  States,  did  not  go  away  because  it  be¬ 
came  normatively  prohibited.  Instead,  it  was  smashed  by  a  war  that  was 
as  brutal  as  anything  we  have  to  compare  it  to.  In  effect,  slavery  went  the 
way  of  other  heinous  political  movements  like  Nazism.  It  was  drawn  and 
quartered  by  a  liberating  army  that  was  led  by  an  idiosyncratic  general 
who  risked  the  lives  of  his  troops  by  marching  them  deep  into  enemy 
territory  in  order  to  right  a  wrong.  This  phenomenon  has  been  described 
as  war  and  moral  statecraft,  and  it  just  might  be  the  long-lasting  legacy 
of  democratic  armies  on  the  march.46  Thus,  contrary  to  those  who  argue 
that  war  serves  no  moral  purpose,  great-power  war  can  and  often  does 
serve  moral  ends.  The  world  would  be  a  very  different  place  had  the 
Confederates  or  the  Nazis  won.47 

Moreover,  norms  offer  no  guarantees.  Indeed,  the  analogy  of  slavery  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  norm  that  is  observed  rests  on  a  selective  and  narrow  view 
of  the  issue.  Indeed,  slavery  still  exists  in  the  world  today,  as  noted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  in  its  annual  Trafficking  in  Persons  Report 
to  Congress:  “This  Report  is  intended  to  raise  global  awareness  and  spur  for¬ 
eign  governments  to  take  effective  actions  to  counter  all  forms  of  trafficking 
in  persons — a  form  of  modern  day  slavery.”48  Certainly  the  idea  of  owning 
human  chattel  has  acquired,  at  least  in  many  countries,  an  opprobrium  that 
was  not  the  case  200  years  ago.  Yet,  this  norm  has  to  be  enforced  through 
laws  and  the  actions  of  people  who  will  enforce  those  laws. 

This  last  point  strikes  at  the  heart  of  a  two-pronged  problem  with 
norms.  As  long  as  the  world  is  made  up  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
of  states,  where  there  is  no  world  government  to  protect  citizens  from  the 
evil  intentions  of  others,  states  and  statesmen  must  be  on  their  guard. 
Clearly,  the  possibility  for  evil  exists,  and  it  is  tragic  that  we  needed  the 
events  of  September  1 1  to  remind  us  of  this  fact.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
tyrannical  leaders  throughout  history  is  striking.  Men  like  Attila,  Alexan¬ 
der,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  Hitler  had  one  thing  in  common:  they  were 
intent  on  dominating  others.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  war  among 
the  great  powers  is  not  unimaginable.  Indeed,  the  most  pressing  strategic 
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concern  for  the  United  States  today  is  to  figure  out  how  it  will  live  in  a 
world  where  three  or  more  great  powers — one  of  which  might  be  ruled 
by  someone  seeking  to  enslave  or  destroy  us  all — compete  for  influence  in 
the  international  system. 


Conclusions 

The  United  States  cannot  prepare  to  put  down  any  and  all  potential 
rivals.  The  costs  of  such  an  undertaking  would  quickly  prove  to  be  enor¬ 
mous,  especially  when  domestic  spending  on  programs  like  social  security 
and  Medicare  are  factored  into  the  security  equation.  Over  the  long  haul 
rivals  will  emerge,  and  there  is  little  the  United  States  can  do  except  bal¬ 
ance  against  them,  as  they  will  prepare  to  balance  against  us.  In  such  a 
world,  where  states  compete  for  power,  one  must  be  concerned  with  sur¬ 
vival.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  most  serious 
threats  to  the  great  powers  have  historically  stemmed  from  other  great 
powers.  In  the  years  ahead,  as  strong  challengers  emerge,  conflicts  will 
arise,  making  war  among  the  great  powers  more,  not  less,  likely.49 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  we  are  not  living  in  a  whole  new  world.  The 
events  of  September  1 1  and  the  wars  that  have  followed  have  had  a  pro¬ 
nounced  effect  on  US  foreign  and  defense  policy,  but  they  have  not  done 
away  with  the  state  system.  The  world  is  still  made  up  of  states  that  must 
look  out  for  themselves.  To  pretend  otherwise  is  to  neglect  history  or  to  fall 
prey  to  presentism — something  common  among  pundits  but  dangerous  for 
statesmen  and  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces.  Historically,  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  way  to  ensure  state  security  is  through  military  means. 
Thus,  the  importance  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  exists  to  prevent  one 
great  power  from  dominating  the  rest,  has  not  diminished.  Instead,  it  has 
been  reinvigorated  as  states  are  reminded  of  the  need  to  defend  themselves. 

The  implications  of  acknowledging  the  possibility  of  a  great-power  war 
are  easier  to  grasp  than  to  implement.  Despite  the  urgency  of  the  war  in 
Iraq,  we  need  to  think  seriously  about  what  a  great-power  war  would  look 
like,  how  it  could  occur  and  be  prevented,  and  how  it  would  be  fought 
so  that  we  can  gain  some  understanding  about  the  equipment  and  forces 
needed  to  fight  and  win.  The  groundwork  for  the  technologies  needed 
for  such  a  contest  needs  to  be  laid  today.  The  difficulties  in  putting  armor 
on  vehicles  for  Iraq  pale  in  comparison  to  creating  the  lead  time  and 
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resources  needed  to  fight  a  great-power  war.  Failing  to  do  so  risks  lives  and 
jeopardizes  US  security  goals. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  ignore  current  threats  or  overlook  the 
need  to  relieve  misery  and  suffering  around  the  world,  what  one  strategist 
terms  “minding  the  gap.”70  As  citizens,  we  should  be  concerned  with  the  po¬ 
litical  and  human  consequences  of  poverty,  ecological  degradation,  and  popu¬ 
lation  growth.  We  must  also  fully  address  the  problem  of  terrorism.  But  as  real 
as  the  consequences  of  poverty,  ecological  degradation,  population  growth, 
and  terrorism  might  be,  it  is  hard  to  come  up  with  a  realistic  scenario  involv¬ 
ing  these  tragedies  that  would  alter  the  balance  of  power.51  Put  simply,  in  an 
age  of  transformation,  we  cannot  neglect  the  basics.  Should  the  United  States 
find  itself  in  another  great-power  war,  things  that  are  taken  for  granted  today, 
like  air  superiority  or  control  of  sea  lanes,  might  come  up  short  tomorrow. 
That  technology,  economics,  democracy,  and  norms  play  a  role  in  preventing 
great-power  war  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  they  make  it  unthink¬ 
able.  Regrettably,  they  do  not,  and  because  they  do  not,  great-power  war  has 
a  bright  future,  however  tragic  that  might  seem.  ISSS^ 
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